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New campus 
plan commits to 
sustainable growth 


After months of consultation, UVics 
campus development committee is 
recommending a new draft campus 
plan to manage future growth in 
student spaces and programs. 

The plan identifies environ¬ 
mentally significant natural areas 
for protection and restoration 
and commits the university to 
incorporating sustainable practices 
into the planning, construction 
and operation of buildings and 
facilities. 

A new campus plan will guide 
the physical development of the 


campus in accordance with the 
university’s strategic priorities 
and its research, academic and 
teaching needs. Among a number 
of action steps in the new draft are 
provisions for regular consultation 
with neighbourhood groups and 
local municipal councils. 

“This draft plan represents 
UVic’s commitment to active, 
ongoing consultation with the 
community and includes built-in 
requirements for accountability,” 
says Jack Falk, vice president of 
See DRAFT CAMPUS PLAN ... p. 3 


Health services 
responds to SARS threat 

UVic health services is making changes to the way it receives patients, 
partially in response to concerns about the spread of SARS (severe 
acute respiratory syndrome). 

Renovations were scheduled to begin this week to seal off a separate 
reception and examination area in the facility for patients with respiratory 
ailments. This section, with an entrance on the west end of the build¬ 
ing, will feature a rapid ventilation system to keep the air from circulating 
elsewhere in the building. 

Patients with symptoms of SARS will be directed immediately to hos¬ 
pital. Those whose symptoms are less certain, but especially if they've just 
returned from an affected area, will be advised to stay in isolation at home 
until their clinical picture is clear. 

"At UVic, health care workers are constantly exposed to people who 
have travelled extensively. These precautions will help slow the spread of 
SARS if any cases occur at UVic," says Dr. William Dyson, director of UVic 
health services. 

"Family members of an infected person and health care workers who 
treat them are the first to be affected in a local outbreak. While it may be 
difficult to stop the spread of this disease, the goal of each one of us is to 
do whatever will slow its spread." 

As The Ring went to press a Web site had been established at 
communications.uvic.ca/healthalert to provide UVic community mem¬ 
bers with up-to-date information about SARS and any implications for 
university operations, as welt as links to the sites for Health Canada and 
other health organizations. 

A working group under the direction of UVic vice president finance and 
operations Jack Falk has also been established to monitor health develop¬ 
ments and make recommendations for changes in university practices that 
may be necessary as precautionary measures. 



Put spring in your step 

Rhonda Rose is one of the UVic gardeners and grounds-keepers who keep the campus beautiful all year round. And spring is 
perfect for taking in the results of their talent and effort. Head for the Finnerty Gardens on Sunday, April 13 and bring your 
camera and questions of a horticultural nature because volunteers with the Finnerty Garden Friends will be happy to lead you 
on a guided tour of the campus treasury of rhododendrons, azaleas and all of the other plants that make the gardens great. 
After the tour, hop a free shuttle to the University Club where the UVic Alumni Association will be hosting a recep¬ 
tion. Everyone's welcome and it'll happen rain or shine. Tours will continue from 1 p.m. until 4 p.m. beginning at the 
Interfaith Chapel entrance to the gardens (off parking lot 6). And mark your calendar—May 4 is the UVic Plant Sale. It's from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. in the McKinnon Gym. Proceeds support Finnerty Gardens. 


PLENTY FOR ALL DURING UVIC COMMUNITY WEEK 


This weekend, UVic kicks off 
the annual celebration of its 
community ties with the 2003 
version of Community Week—a 
series of events ranging from hot 
jazz and soaring opera to words 
and scientific discovery from the 
stars of tomorrow. 

The music performances, 
lectures, and other events are all part 
of the overall celebration of UVic’s 
40th anniversary and the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of its 
predecessor, Victoria College. 

UVic’s Chorus and Orchestra 
kicks off Community Week on 
Saturday, April 5 with a rousing 
performance of “World Famous 
Opera Choruses” under the 


leadership of conductor Janos 
Sandor at the University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium at 8 p.m. 

Check out Victoria and 
Vancouver Island’s hidden history 
with the April 7 launch of new 
material on “Victorias Victoria” 
(web.uvic.ca/w), the popular Web 
site of UVics Dr. John Lutz and his 
history class. The 4 p.m. event in 
the Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 110, also includes the launch 
of “viHistory” (www.vihistory.ca), 
developed in collaboration with 
students from Malaspina College. 
Its a treasure trove for historians 
and geneaologists searching for 
clues about their West Coast roots. 

That evening at 7:30 p.m., eight 


of UVics graduating writing students 
read their poetry and prose at the 
Belfry Theatre, 1291 Gladstone Ave. 

The annual conference of the 
Shakespeare Association opens 
its doors to the public with two 
Lansdowne lectures on April 8 and 
9, both at noon in the Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 110. 
And the Victoria Symphony takes 
to the University Centre stage with 
its presentation of Carmina Burana 
on April 9 and 10 at 8 p.m. 

UBC professor Dr. Patricia 
Baird delivers the President’s 
Distinguished Lecture, “Opening 
Pandora’s Box: Human Cloning 
and Stem Cell Research,” on April 
10 in the David Lam Auditorium 


(MacLaurin A144). Baird’s 
work focuses on the population 
distribution of genetic diseases, 
and on the social, ethical and health 
implications of using new genetic 
knowledge in human reproductive 
biology and genetics. 

Shakespeare’s influence returns 
for the UVic Chamber Singers 
performance of “Shakespeare and 
Choral Music” on April 11 at 6 p.m. in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Fairmont 
Empress Hotel. Later that evening jazz 
is on the program with a Big Band 
Jazz Cabaret, a retirement tribute to 
jazz legend and UVic school of music 
faculty member Ian McDougall at the 
Crystal Gardens at 8 p.m. 

On April 12, the Greater Victoria 


Youth Orchestra entertains with a 
program of opera favourites in the 
University Centre at 8 p.m. and on 
April 13, the Victoria Symphony 
takes to the same stage with a 
“Spanning the Century” program 
at 2:30 p.m. The young scientists ol 
tomorrow set up their experiments 
and displays in the Elliott Building 
Lecture Wing on April 13 frorr 
noon to 3 p.m. and April 14 frorr 
10 a.m. to noon as part of the 
Vancouver Island Science Fair. 

Watch for colourful Community 
Week posters throughout the 
community or check the UVic Web 
site for up-to-date event information. 
You can also call 472-4996 for more 
details. 


VALERIE SHORE 



























Law professor wins alumni 
teaching award 



Kilcoyne 


by Mike McNeney 

I t all boils down to enthusiasm. Law 
professor John Kilcoyne, winner of the 
2003 Award for Excellence in Teaching 
from the UVic Alumni Association, says he 
can’t help being enthusiastic about teaching— 
he gets it from his students. 

“I’m unbelievably fortunate to teach 
students who are intelligent, highly motivated, 
mature and engaged,” says Kilcoyne. “It’s 
impossible to resist the sort of energy they 
bring.” 

Colleagues and students, past and present, 
nominated Kilcoyne—a 
specialist in labour 
relations and collective 
bargaining—for his 
knowledge level, the 
amount of preparation 
he puts into his classes, 
the participation he 
gets from students, his 
motivation skills and 
his accessibility. 

“He really is incre¬ 
dibly enthusiastic about 
what he’s teaching 
and he’s incredibly 
up-to-date (with his teaching materials),” 
says second-year student Jennifer Schmidt. 
“He has a passion for teaching, even if the 
subject would normally seem boring. I wasn’t 
interested in labour law before I took his class 
and now I think it’s fabulous. I wouldn’t have 
become interested in it if it wasn’t for his 
course.” She’s currently doing a co-op work 
term in labour relations with the B.C. Public 
Service Agency. 

By making a point of dealing with students 
on an individual level, Kilcoyne not only 
practises the open door policy that’s a 
trademark of the law faculty, but those 
conversations help him tailor his teaching 
methods to the needs of the class. 


Kilcoyne was a member of law’s first 
graduating class of 1978 and says his 
techniques were influenced by two of his 
professors—Keith Jobson and founding 
dean Murray Fraser. “I was always treated 
as a human being, on an individual basis,” 
Kilcoyne says. “It was made clear to me from 
the first moment coming into this school as a 
student that the objective here was to focus on 
learning. That kind of respect for students had 
a big impact on me and it’s still a significant 
part of the ethos of this faculty.” 

Kilcoyne grew up in Hamilton and spent 
his earlier years delivering sailboats between 
the Caribbean and the 
northeast U.S. He 
hadn’t completed his 
undergraduate degree 
when he was admitted 
to UVic. After gradu¬ 
ating, he articled at a 
local law firm and took 
his master’s at York 
University. He’s been 
on faculty at UVic 
since 1984. 

His preparation— 
including two course 
books that he revises 
every year—begins with establishing objectives 
and then deciding how best to accomplish 
them. 

“I’m not sure how to be an excellent’ 
teacher but I think to be a good teacher there 
is a logic of instruction. In law, my objectives 
may be knowledge-based, they may be more 
analytic objectives, they may be functional 
skills of advocacy or mediation. Once I have 
a handle on what I want to accomplish, I 
spend time thinking about the best way 
to do that—is it self-instruction, a lecture, 
handouts or Web sites? I try to use an array of 
methodologies in the hope that one of those 
is going to spark with (students).” 

In his collective bargaining class, students 


(after two weeks of preparation) engage in a 
day-long simulation exercise where bargaining 
teams try to reach a negotiated settlement 
based on a set of given facts. 

“The thing I like about it is that it’s active 
learning, which is where it’s at. Secondly, it’s 
an excellent way to deal with functional skill 
development. It involves as much negotiation 
within a team as it does across the table.” 

There is room for levity in the law and 
Kilcoyne’s class is usually fun. He keeps 
it human. He hands out a sheet at the 
beginning of the term to help students 
decipher the obscure abbreviations he uses 
on the chalkboard. And he always tries to find 
aspects of law cases that reveal the “frailty of 
humanity” that can be gently amusing. 

“I use humour strategically. In a lecture 
format it serves as a learning technique to 
get people into the moment. I don’t want to 
sound too pompous but in trying to acquire 


a mastery of a subject I think humour and 
humourous analogies—because they resonate 
so deeply—can put knowledge objectives into 
shape. If the study of law isn’t enjoyable, then 
we’ve got problems.” 

Kilcoyne accepts his award with modesty. 
He’s not competitive, and says the honour has 
as a lot to do with the quality of his students 
and his colleagues. “I’m just really lucky. 
I’m not trying to be disingenuous either—I 
think I’m a good teacher. And other professors 
collectively support each other in dealing 
with teaching issues. It makes me a better 
teacher.” 

The Award for Excellence in Teaching 
includes a $2,000 cash prize and will be 
presented at June convocation. Kilcoyne 
will also be honoured, along with the 2003 
distinguished alumni and Vikes Hall of Fame 
inductees, at the Legacy Awards dinner in 
November. 


« 

"I think humour 
can put knowledge 
objectives into shape. 
If the study of law 
isn't enjoyable, then 
we've got problems." 



Dr. Tom Reimchen (biology) has been awarded the 2003 Murray A. 
Newman Award for significant achievement in aquatic research from 
the Vancouver Aquarium Marine Science Centre. The award recognizes 
Reimchen's research on armour reduction and evolutionary diversity in 
sticklebacks, mainly in the Queen Charlotte Islands. It also honours his 
pioneer work on the complex relationships between salmon, bears and 
the coastal rainforest. That study, which is ongoing, is demonstrating that 
spawning salmon provide the largest single source of nitrogen-rich fertil¬ 
izer to coastal forests. Reimchen will receive his award on April 16. 


Four UVic or Victoria College grads have been recognized for their public 
service by C-FAX radio's annual Community Awards. They are: Dale Wil¬ 
son, BEd 72, MEd '83 (arts leader runner up); Dianne Botten-Cross, 
VC '59 (arts leader award of merit); Donna Blackstock, BEd 77 (sports 
leader of the year); and Peter Mason, BEd 76, MEd '00 (sports leader 
award of merit). 


i 


newsmaker 


"I have to agree with some of the stereotypes that CNN is every bit as 
patriotic as people expected it to be," said Cameron Young (writing), 
in response to criticism of the American network's pro-U.S. government 
approach to war reporting. In the Weekend Edition (March 28), Young is 
also critical of extensive war coverage by the National Post and the CBC: 
"Canada is not involved, at least not officially and not directly. Yet what we 
get is mostly coverage as if we were involved." 

"Americans don't have a clue about the real issues, identities and debates 
that are going on in Europe," said Laurie King-lrani (anthropology), 
citing the Geneva Convention, international law and recent France-bash- 
ing. In Monday Magazine (March 27), King-lrani, who is American, cheers 
certain Canadian media, like the Globe and Mail, for including divergent 
viewpoints. She and three friends started a now-popular Web site called 
electron idnfada two years ago to report on Israel and Palestine, and more 
recently created electronidraq. The goal of both sites is to "blow apart this 
whole dichotomy of when they commit crimes they're terrorists, when we 
commit crimes we are doing it for the greater good." 


Men's volleyball program downgraded 


UVic’s men’s volleyball program 
will no longer participate in Level 
2 competition when the season 
resumes in the fall. 

The team was re-classified 
to club status late last month 
because of ongoing difficulties 
in attracting a qualified coach, 
recruiting players, and establishing 
a competitive schedule on a limited 
travel budget. 

“This is a difficult decision but 
there is really no other option for 
us,” says James Keogh, interim co¬ 
ordinator of athletics. “We haven’t 
been able to secure a full-time coach 
for the team and it’s difficult to find 
a league for the men to play in. Most 
of the schools offering similar 


competition are in the central U.S. 
and we have a limited travel budget 
for Level 2 teams.” 

Both men’s and women’s 
volleyball were reclassified from 
Level 1 to Level 2 in 1998 when 
years of budget cuts and rising 
costs forced UVic to focus on a 
smaller number of Level 1 teams. 
Since then, the women’s team has 
managed to secure a coach (which, 
while only a .23 position, requires 
considerable commitment on 
behalf of the individual to travel 
with the team and fundraise) and 
a league. 

“There are fewer competitive 
opportunities for men,” explains 
Keogh. “More colleges and small 


universities have programs for 
women.” 

Recruiting has proven difficult 
since most local players are attracted 
to volleyball programs at Camosun 
College and Malaspina University 
College. “By the time they come to 
UVic, they only have two years of 
eligibility left and you can’t build 
a program on that,” says Keogh. 
Attempts by UVic to join the 
B.C. College Athletic Association, 
where Camosun’s volleyball team 
competes, failed. 

As a club, the volleyball team 
will be provided facilities for play, 
and administrative and financial 
support through UVic’s recreational 
services office. 
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Draft campus plan commits to sustainable growth ... cont'd from p. 1 


finance and operations and the 
chair of the campus development 
committee. 

“Throughout months of 
consultation last spring and fall, 
people came forward with their 
ideas and their concerns, and we 
listened. That’s reflected in this 
draft plan. We want to thank all 
those who took the time to provide 
feedback on the future of UVic.” 

Members of the public are 


Natural and landscaped open spaces 

The draft plan commits UVic to 
protecting and restoring identified 
natural areas on campus. Among 
the 18 policy recommendations in 
this section are: 

• a moratorium for 10 years on 
any form of development in 
identified natural areas outside 
Ring Rd. (South Woods, Garry 
Oak Meadow, Bowker Creek 
wetlands, University Gardens). 

• a 10-year freeze on Cunningham 
Woods as identified in the plan. 

• plans, implementation activities, 
and monitoring programs to 
steward natural areas back to 
health. 

• environmental studies as an 
integral part of planning and 
designing new buildings and 
facilities. 

• increased use of drought-tolerant 
native plants, shrubs and trees 



Land and buildings 

The draft plan provides for carefully 
managed development, employing 
“smart growth” principles and 
practices. There are 30 policy 
recommendations in this section, 
including: 

• striving to ensure the integration 
of academic priorities, compact 
development, and the principle 
of sustainability into all new 
facilities. 

• respecting provincial environ¬ 
mental guidelines and national 
or international environmental 
rating systems in decisions about 
building sites, development, 
design and materials. 

• incorporating environmental 
sustainability features into 
the site and design of new 
facilities (minimizing erosion, 
sedimentation, and water and 
energy use, increasing the use 
of recycled building materials, 
and reducing the use of non¬ 
renewable resources). 

• continuing to support sustainable 
practices such as resource 
conservation, waste reduction, 
energy use, water management 
and drainage, and reporting and 


invited to learn more about the 
plan at an upcoming open house 
on Tuesday, April 8 from 3-8 p.m. 
in the Student Union Building’s 
Michele Pujol room. 

The draft plan was adopted 
in principle unanimously by the 
campus development committee 
(CDC). Subject to a final review 
in the weeks ahead, the CDC is 
recommending that UVic president 
Dr. David Turpin forward the final 


enforcement mechanisms. 

• giving consideration to smaller 
building footprints. 

• maintaining a compact campus 
by the use of specific building 
sites within or near Ring Road. 
This includes using lawn areas 
and parking lots and redeveloping 
small lower scale buildings. 

• exploring the potential of the 
area at Finnerty and Ring 
Roads as a Village Centre. 
This would involve both infill 
and new development to create 
a mix of small shops, services, 
recreation and entertainment 
facilities, meeting rooms and 
eating areas. It will be sensitive 
to the types of shops and 
services in nearby shopping 
areas. 

• developing a master plan for use 
of the university-owned CJVI 
property on Cedar Hill Cross Rd. 
Potential uses include academic 
expansion, faculty and student 
housing, sports and recreational 
facilities, parking and other 
special opportunities. 

Travel and parking 

The goal of this section of the draft 
plan is to reduce motor vehicle 
traffic to campus and encourage 
increased use of public transit, 
cycling and walking. Its 14 policy 
recommendations include: 

• completing a comprehensive trans¬ 
portation demand management 
(TDM) study with community 
representatives and implementing 
strategies that will reduce single¬ 
occupant vehicle (SOV) use. The 
strategies will include disincentives 
for SOV use and incentives to 
use high-occupancy vehicles and 
alternative modes of travel. 

• continuing to work with BC 
Transit and user groups to better 
define campus access patterns 
and encourage the increased use 
of public transit. 

• providing safe and weather- 
protected storage areas for bicycles 
near showers and change facilities 

• continuing the practice of 
purchasing bicycles for on- 
campus use by staff. 

• phasing out vehicle parking 
within Ring Road, and replacing 
the approximately 500 lost spaces 
with a combination of strategies 
including parking decks or 
multi-storey parkades on existing 
surface lots, and satellite parking 
with a shuttle bus. 

• developing a parking plan to 
provide for the more efficient 
use of existing parking lots 
through measures such as valet- 
type parking, a lottery system 
and remote parking for campus 
residents, and a commuter 
student-only lot. 


draft plan to the board of governors 
for approval later this spring. 
The CDC is a 25-member body 
comprising students, staff, faculty 
and administrators. 

Andre Vallilee of the UVic 
Sustainability Project says the 
plan makes his organization “pretty 
hopeful. UVic has an opportunity 
to become a sustainable campus and 
a leader in innovative operations 
and planning,” he says. 

Vallilee adds that the plan 
provides opportunities for student 
involvement in developing a 
curriculum that integrates study 
of the campus into its course 
material. He says the student- 
run group is looking forward to 
forming partnerships with UVic 


faculty and staff on projects 
involving sustainable initiatives 
and restoration. 

The draft plan provides 
policy recommendations in three 
areas: natural and landscaped 
open spaces; land and buildings; 
and travel and parking. Among 
the recommendations are: a 
moratorium for 10 years on any 
form of development in identified 
natural areas outside Ring Road; a 
freeze on the use of an identified 
portion of Cunningham Woods 
for 10 years; development and 
implementation of restoration 
plans for various natural areas; 
development of a master plan 
for use of the university-owned 
CJVI property on Cedar Hill 


Cross Road; and completion of 
a comprehensive transportation 
demand management strategy 
aimed at reducing single occupant 
vehicle use. 

The draft plan outlines a 
variety of specific initiatives 
required to implement its vision 
and asks the university’s executive 
to recommend the prioritizing and 
timing of these action steps within 
six months of the plan’s adoption. 

For a summary of the plan’s key 
points and the action plan, see below. 
A downloadable PDF of the entire 
plan is available at web.uvic.ca/ 
vpfin/draftcampusplan. Paper 
copies are available through 
facilities management by calling 

721-7591. 



Action plan: what happens next 


Adoption of the March 2003 draft 
campus plan by the UVic board of 
governors will be just the beginning 
of the new approaches to managing 
growth on campus. Many actions 
are required to implement the vision 
of the plan. Within six months of its 
adoption, the university's executive 
(president and vice presidents) will 
recommend the prioritizing and tim¬ 
ing of required action steps. 

The action steps include: 

Consultation 

• Regular meetings with neighbour¬ 
hood associations to provide an 
update on planning and design 
initiatives. 

• Collaborative processes within the 
university community and with 
neighbours and other interested 
parties on substantive planning 
projects. 

• Identifying a process to review the 
future status of the natural areas 
under development moratorium. 

• Regular meetings with Oak Bay 
and Saanich Councils and staff to 
discuss issues of mutual interest 
and provide an opportunity for 
municipalities to become involved 
in substantive physical planning. 

• A review of the^role and struc¬ 
ture of the campus development 
committee, the 25-member body 
which advises the president on 
planning matters. 


Natural and landscaped open space 

• Further environmental studies on 
identified natural areas to identify 
all components of a maintenance 
and restoration strategy and com¬ 
plete an ecological inventory and 
map of the campus. 

• Implement and monitor restoration 
projects to steward natural areas to 
better health and replace invasive 
flora with native, drought-tolerant 
plants. Outline how to involve com¬ 
munity volunteers in these projects. 

• Engage environmental special¬ 
ists to undertake impact studies 
during the planning and design of 
new buildings and facilities. 

• Undertake further planning for 
outdoor recreation areas. 

Lands and buildings 

• Prepare a five-year capital plan that 
identifies major capital projects 
required to meet program needs. 

• Work with Oak Bay and Saanich 
to finalize future arrangements 
for physical infrastructure and 
protective services. 

• Undertake a study of the need for 
on-campus housing for faculty. 

• Undertake a planning and design 
study for a Village Centre. 

• Undertake a master plan for the 
university-owned CJVI property on 
Cedar Hill Cross Road. 

• Provide increased resources to 
the university's sustainability co¬ 


ordinator. 

• Review sustainability policies with 
particular attention to resource 
conservation, waste reduction, 
energy use, water management 
and drainage, and reporting and 
enforcement mechanisms. 

• Prepare a progress report every 
three years on the implementation 
of the recommendations. 

Travel and parking 

• Work with BC Transit and user 
groups to encourage increased 
use of public transit. Provide a 
progress report every two years. 

• Complete and implement a plan 
based on the transportation de¬ 
mand management study. Provide 
annual progress reports. 

• Undertake a comprehensive 
strategy for making it easier for 
campus visitors and the univer¬ 
sity community to find their way 
around campus. 

• Undertake a study of traffic op¬ 
tions for Ring Road. 

• Phase out vehicle parking within 
Ring Road and replace it with 
decks or parkades on existing lots 
outside Ring Road. 

• Provide additional weather pro¬ 
tected storage for bicycles. 

• Prepare a long-term parking plan, 
including a management strategy 
to improve the efficiency of exist¬ 
ing parking lots. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
NEW CAMPUS PLAN 
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IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! 

Just kidding/ we can't improve your grades . .. 

but we CAN improve your eyesight. 


Dr. Brent Morrison Dr. Christopher Snow Dr. Ann-Marie Stewart 

Ask us about our Student Discount. 


. south islan d 

\ OPTOMETRY CENTRES* 9 


3994 Shelbourne St. 

(by the new Tim Hortons) 


478-6811 

202 1910 Sooke Rd. 

(at Colwood Corners) 



VICTORIA 

J o g a centre 

Teaching Iyengar yoga in Victoria for over 30 years. 

Scheduled and drop-in classes , beginner to advanced. 

Next session begins April 20th • Call now to register: 386-9642 
# 202—919 Fort Street Victoria BC • www.VictoriaYogaCentre.bc.ca 



INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

CANADA’S PREMIER INCOME FUND 




For eight consecutive years, Fisgard has delivered an average 
net cash return of 12.3%. Fisgard's CASH & RRSP investments 
are short-term mortgages secured by valuable real estate. 
For more information on this quality investment, call: 


Bob Herr • 382-3911 


Serving Investors Since 1967 


www.fisgard.com 



Provincial Normal School 

DID YOU KNOW that the campus that houses Camosun College today was once home to Victoria College, UVic's 
predecessor? 

In 1915, the campus hosted the Victoria Provincial Normal School, which offered a one-year program of teacher 
training for students vying to be educators in rural B.C. schools. That school's first principal was D.L. MacLaurin, 
after whom UVic's MacLaurin Building is named. 

Due to intense overcrowding at Craigdarroch Castle, home to Victoria College since 1921, it was announced on 
Oct. 16, 1946 that Victoria College would share the Provincial Normal School's Lansdowne Road campus. 

In 1956, Victoria College and the Provincial Normal School merged, and in 1963 the entire population made the 
move to the Gordon Head campus, the site of UVic today. 

This photo shows Victoria College in 1948. The building is now Camosun College's Young Building. 

___._ J 


Public administration 
program offers online option 


by Patty Pitts 

Meet the president, faculty 
and staff, take classes whenever 
you like—and never come to 
campus. 

Its all part of the experience the 
school of public administration is 
offering students who register for 
its new online MPA program. 

After trying to serve the 
different needs of full- and 
part-time students through one 
program, public administration 
has decided to give students a 
choice. Both streams of students 
will now be admitted at the same 
time in September, but only full¬ 
time students will attend classes on 
campus. Part-time students will 
have the freedom to adjust their 
courses to their professional lives. 

“Because most of our part- 
time students worked, we held 
virtually all of our classes in the 


late afternoon or evening,” says 
Dr. Evert Lindquist, the schools 
director. “Now, people can attend 
anytime from anywhere. And full¬ 
time students can study on campus 
at earlier times in the day.” 

In developing the new pro¬ 
gram, public administration 
realized it already had experience 
in online learning through its 
diploma program, MPA electives, 
and professional development 
activities. The school is working 
with the division of continuing 
studies to develop a CD-ROM that 
provides distance students with an 
orientation package that emulates 
how faculty welcome students to 
campus. 

Lindquist says regular MPA 
students will notice a difference 
in the classroom due to the online 
program. “If we have to change how 
we present a role-playing exercise for 


the online students, why not try that 
out in the classroom as well? The 
online program is already having 
an impact on how we think about 
teaching.” 

The online program will start by 
offering two courses each semester, 
and once its “fully mature” students 
will be able to begin the program 
at any time throughout the year. 
There’ll also be opportunities for 
students of the “MBA classic” 
program (as Lindquist refers to 
the regular residency program) 
and the online program to switch 
streams. 

Not surprisingly, the school is 
marketing its new program online 
to local and provincial government 
employees and the non-profit sector. 
Admissions must be submitted by 
May 1 for September entry. 

For more information, call 721- 
8054 or go to mpa-online.uvic.ca. 
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Run for the kids 

Use the power of your feet to send a child with disabilities to camp this summer. On June 21 and 22, teams in the 
24-Hour Relay will send a Vancouver Island child to Easter Seal's Camp Shawnigan. Why not join the UVic team? Last 
year UVic faculty, staff, students, families and friends joined forces and raised $3,700 in sponsorship through pledges 
or other fundraising activities. Team members also had a great time participating in the all-day events which included 
volleyball tournaments, live concerts and beer gardens. An information meeting is being held on Thursday, April 3 
at 5 p.m. in Alumni House. Contact Kelly Ignacio (external relations) at 721-6011, e-mail kignacio@uvic.ca or visit 
www.lionsbc.ca/events/island_events.html for more details. 

Scholars against the war Web site 

A group of UVic faculty members has created a Web-based petition calling on the Canadian government to oppose 
the war against Iraq. The effort was organized by Drs. Sara Beam, Greg Blue, Martin Bunton, John Lutz, Lynne Marks, 
John Price, Eric Sager, and Elizabeth Vibert (all in the department of history) and Sada Niang (French). As of the end of 
March more than 1,700 scholars across Canada had added their names to the site at www.scholars-vs-war.ca/. 

Restoration projects showcased 

Graduating students of UVic's restoration of natural systems program will discuss their projects at an upcoming public 
presentation on April 9 from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. in the David Strong Building, room Cl 16. Projects range from urban 
Garry oak restoration in North Saanich and revegetation strategies at Buttle Lake to restoration of a whitebark pine 
ecosystem and trail relocation in UVic's Mystic Vale. There will be opportunities for questions and discussion. The eve¬ 
ning is sponsored by the restoration of natural systems program, the school of environmental studies and the division 
of continuing studies. For more information, call 472-4568. 
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ROLE in 


Tom Reimchen—the first to 
demonstrate that bears help 
"fertilize" coastal forests by 
littering the forest floor with 
partially-eaten salmon carcasses. 

In his study, Darimont has con¬ 
firmed that coastal wolves have 
the same sloppy dining habits. 
"Until now, there was a general 
consensus that coastal wolves ate 
live salmon, but the wolves are 
so elusive and hard to observe 
in the wild that we didn't know 
how they did it," says Darimont, 
who watched a group of four 
wolves fish at a river over the 
course of several weeks. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

WOLVES 

A UVic grad student explores the unique ecology of B.C.'s central coast 


by Valerie Shore 


C hris Darimont had no warning 
that the mother wolf was going 
to charge. 

From a distance behind a log, 
he’d been quietly videotaping some 
frolicking pups when she noticed 
him. Ears forward, mane erect and tail 
pointed aggressively skyward, she raced 
toward the intruder—and then stopped 
about three metres away. As she urinated 
and scraped the ground in indecision, 
Darimont pondered the advancing 
nightfall and how to extract himself 
from this awkward situation. 

“My heart was racing, and I’m 
trying not to make eye contact. I had 
to do something, so I softly said ‘Hey, 
wolf,”’ he recalls. “Her behaviour totally 
changed, her ears went back, and she 
tried her best to make a dignified retreat 
back to the pups. Because my voice had 
scared her.” 

That was three years ago, but it was 
a significant moment for Darimont, a 
UVic graduate student who is studying 
the wolves of B.C.’s central coast for 
his master’s degree in biology. “That 
encounter taught me first-hand that 
dominance and intimidation is an 
important part of a wolf’s sociability, and 
that they’re not scary, wanton killers,” he 
says. “They kill for a living because they 
have to, but they don’t pose any threat 
to me in this natural environment.” 

That’s just as well. Darimont’s 
study area is a 60,000 sq km swath 
of wilderness known to many as the 
Great Bear Rainforest. To say the 
landscape is complex and varied is a 
gross understatement. It ranges from 
wind and surf-swept, foggy and boggy 
outer islands, to dank rainforests with 
towering trees and lush river systems, to 
deep fjords walled by 500-metre granite 
cliffs. 

Either by foot or by boat, Darimont 
and his colleagues have covered it 
all. “There are incredible challenges 
physically and emotionally out there,” 
says the softspoken native of Richmond, 
B.C., “but it’s worth it because of the 
stuff we get to see.” 

Darimont’s overall goal is to find out 
what role the ocean plays in predator-prey 
dynamics on land. By ocean, he means 
salmon. And by predator-prey he means 
wolves and deer. The tight ecological 
association between wolves and hoofed 
animals such as deer is well-documented 
in other parts of North America, but what 
happens in coastal areas when salmon are 
thrown into the mix? 

“There’s a big gap in ecological 
knowledge on the coast because very few 
people work there,” says Darimont. “It’s 
so remote and expensive and the climate 
turns off a lot of people.” 

So Darimont and his team are 
pioneers of sorts. Financed primarily 
by the Raincoast Conservation Society, 
they set off three times a year—in spring, 
mid-summer, and fall—into the wilds 
of the Great Bear in search of answers. 
But they aren’t armed with traps or 
tranquilizer darts or radio collars. 


That’s too invasive. They scour beaches, 
creeks and estuaries, wildlife and power 
line trails, and logging roads for a much 
smaller and smellier prize—wolf poop. 

“We basically walk in the footsteps 
of wolves, looking for what they’ve left 
behind,” says Darimont. “We don’t see it 
as waste, far from it. To us, they’re little 
bundles of information.” 

A collecting session can result in 
several hundred scat samples. Each is 
divided into two: one for genetic analysis 
by a U.S. research team; and the other 
comes back to UVic for content analysis. 
“Our lives are very fecal-centric,” grins 
Darimont, “but it’s really cool to be 
able to find answers without necessarily 
seeing the animal.” 

Back in the lab, scats hold no 
secrets. Every hair and fish bone 
yields dietary clues. And through an 
analytical technique known as stable 
isotope analysis, Darimont can detect 
the source of dietary nutrients. “The 
signature of food from the sea looks 
very different isotopically than food 
from land, as do the signatures of plant 
species at different elevations or drainage 
patterns, for example.” 

In this way, Darimont can determine 
not only what the wolves are eating, but 
on what and where the deer are feeding. 
And from that, he can draw conclusions 
about the ecological niche of deer, the 
extent of wolf predation, and how 


salmon fit into the equation. 

Darimont works closely with the local 
Heiltsuk community. “They’re under 
tremendous pressure from industry 
and government to get in line and 
develop their territory, ” he says. “But 
a lack of information about the wildlife 
and forestry pervades any attempt at a 
sustainable plan. So they’re very open 
to the role of science in finding some 
answers.” 

Darimont still has one more field 
season left, and for every hour out there, 
add another 20 hours in the lab prepping 
and analysing samples, and crunching 
data. But he’s already learned so much. 
That coastal wolves do eat mainly deer, 
but have a varied diet over seasons and 
areas. That they indeed eat salmon and 
actively fish for them (see sidebar). And 
that the Great Bear Rainforest is an 
ecological treasure. 

“This project has highlighted how 
ecologically important and special this 
region is,” says Darimont, noting that 
coastal wolves appear to be genetically 
distinct from any other wolf on Earth. 
They’re certainly the least persecuted. 
And he’d like them to stay that way. 

“So far, this is a largely undisturbed 
area with very little persecution of 
wildlife by humans. This is a chance 
for us to learn from past mistakes. If we 
can protect the wolves, the rest of the 
ecosystem has a chance.” 

Darimont 
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Scholars of the Bard gather in Victoria 

Leading Shakespeare scholars from across North America and around the 
world will gather in Victoria April 10-12 for the 31st annual meeting of 
the Shakespeare Association of America. While registered participants will 
choose from scores of panels and presentations ranging from Shakespeare 
in China to Renaissance drama and psychoanalysis, the conference will 
also offer a number of special events open to the public and hosted by 
UVic, including a musical performance of Shakespearean texts by the UVic 
Chamber Singers and a mini-festival of international Shakespeare films. For 
more information, see Calendar on p. 11, call 721-7235 or visit the confer¬ 
ence Web site at www.shakespeareassociation.org/. 

Library renovations continue 

More improvements to the MacPherson library are in progress. The second 
phase of the main floor renovations will continue into June. The renovation 
includes a new library art gallery, loan and reserve desk area and book return 
system, and relocation of the map library closer to the reference area. The 
changes will improve the visibility of public service points, increase study and 
seating areas, and decrease traffic congestion on the main floor. Future 
library patrons will be able to relax with their favourite study materials on 
new furniture funded in part by a substantial donation by the UVic Student 
Ambassador Association, which promotes interest and participation in alum¬ 
ni and university activities. The association raised the funds for the donation 
primarily through sales of diploma frames and flowers during convocation. 

Free course offers cycling tips 

The experience of cycling among a sea of cars can range from frightening 
to feeling completely comfortable. The difference lies in the skill and con¬ 
fidence level of the cyclist. A free, eight-hour course, developed by the 
Bike to Work Society and sponsored by UVic, combines classroom and 
practical on-road training. Classes will be held on: Sunday, May 4; Satur¬ 
day, May 10; and Saturday, May 24. Both recreational and commuter 
cyclists will find the course useful. For more information and to register 
go to www.biketoworkvictoria.ca. Questions should be directed to 
Susanna Grimes at courses@biketoworkvictoria.ca or 920-5705. 

Hot off the press 

UVic's humanities centre has recently published two volumes. Can Science 
Explain the Soul? by Dr. Jeff Foss (philosophy) is the text of the first lecture 
in the Professorial Lecture Series, delivered by Foss last year. The second 
lecture in the series, presented by Dr. Misao Dean (English), will be pub¬ 
lished later this year. The other new publication, Untold Stories of British 
Columbia , contains edited papers from last year's conference of the same 
name. Topics include native art and education, neighbourhood architec¬ 
ture, black history in B.C., Emily Carr, and Asian communities in Canada in 
a museum context. Copies of both publications are available through the 
humanities centre and the UVic bookstore. More details can be found on 
at web.uvic.ca/huc. 

Spotlight on Islamic art 

Gain some insights into Islamic art's long and varied history at the Malt- 
wood Art Museum and Gallery's new exhibit,"Encountering Islam: Col¬ 
lecting, Scholarship and Contemporary Visions." Running until May 7, the 
exhibit features historic pieces from the Maltwood's permanent collection, 
alongside work by contemporary artists of Muslim background who are 
currently living in Western Canada. The exhibit concides with the annual 
conference of the American Council for the Study of Islamic Societies, 
taking place at UVic May 2-3. For more information call 721-8298 or go 
online to www.maltwood.uvic.ca. 

Budding writers offer words for spring 

Talented writers from the 2003 graduating class of the department of writ¬ 
ing will read from their work at the second annual "Words for Spring"on 
April 7 at 7:30 p.m. at the Belfry Theatre. Students from each of the pro¬ 
gram's four genres—drama, fiction, non-fiction and poetry—were selected 
by the professors of their senior workshop classes. Presenting their work will 
be Brianna Brash-Nyberg, Zoe Bake-Patterson, Kris Elder, Ben Hart, Jennifer 
Jenkins, Dave Miller, Jenn Thompson, Heather Walker and Sonia Zagwyn. 

Sports hall of fame goes online 

Anyone who couldn't get a ticket to last fall's Legacy Awards to see the 
inaugural inductees into the UVic Sports Hall of Fame can now meet the 
famous sports figures online. The hall of fame has its own Web site at 
sportshalloffame.uvic.ca and features photos and biographies of the 2002 
inductees, including Ken and Kathy Shields and Gareth Rees. Nominations 
for the 2003 awards are being accepted until April 15 and forms are avail¬ 
able on the Web site. The site is still being built and will be the place to go 
to learn about UVic's illustrious athletic traditions. 

UVic awards BEd degrees at College 
of the Rockies 

Dean of education Dr. Budd Hall and Dr. Margaret Robertson, director of 
elementary teacher education, presented UVic BEd degrees to 22 students 
in the elementary teacher education program during graduation ceremo¬ 
nies at the College of the Rockies on March 22. The 22 comprised the first 
class to complete all five years of their degree program at the Cranbrook 
campus without a residency in Victoria. 


UVic chemist to help shape 
Canada's research future 



Codding 


by Valerie Shore 

“I’m very excited about the 
opportunity to contribute in this 
way to research in Canada,” says 
Dr. Penny Codding (chemistry) of 
her newest career challenge. 

Codding was recently named to 
a three-year term as associate vice- 
president of research at the Canadian 
Institute for Advanced Research 
(CLAR), a “university without walls” 
that forms interdisciplinary research 
networks across Canada and around 
the world to tackle fundamental 
questions about the natural world 
and human society. 

CIAR currently supports 10 
programs in the following areas: 
cosmology and gravity; earth 
system evolution; economic growth 
and institutions; evolutionary 
biology; human development; 
nanoelectronics; population health; 
quantum information processing; 
quantum materials; and successful 
societies (social processes underlying 
key health and human development 
issues). 

In her new role, Codding will 
work with CIAR s newly appointed 
vice-president of research—Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto clinician Dr. 
Melvin Silverman—and CIAR 
president Chaviva Hosek to chart 
the intellectual direction of the 
institute. 

“Were in a period where were 
renewing some programs and end¬ 
ing others because their work is 
complete,” says Codding. “So we’ll 
be part of the leadership in identifying 
areas where we want to grow, fleshing 
out those ideas, and finding the people 
to develop them.” 

Codding is no stranger to 
leadership, or to research. She 
served as UVic’s vice president 
academic from 1996 to 2001 
where, among other things, she 


successfully decentralized budgetary 
decision-making and enrolment 
management, created a fund to 
help recruit and retain faculty, and 
played a key role in negotiating the 
first comprehensive framework 
agreement with UVic faculty and 
librarians. 

Codding earned a BSc in 
chemistry and PhD in physical 
chemistry from Michigan State 
University. She came to UVic 
in 1996 from the University of 
Calgary, where she headed the 
chemistry department and had 
taught since 1981. She was also an 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research Scholar in the 
faculties of medicine and science at 
that university. 

Codding is an internationally 
recognized expert in X-ray crystal¬ 
lography. “My research program 
focuses mostly on the way molecules 
interact with one another to make 
large assemblies,” she explains. 


“That’s important in terms of drug 
design and for the development 
of materials with certain kinds of 
properties.” 

She’s also interested in ways of 
extracting information from large, 
complex databases. “This is a 
problem in many areas of science,” 
she says. 

Codding, who has spent the last 
year working on her research and 
helping to redesign UVic’s first-year 
chemistry program, will retain her 
position in the department on a 
part-time basis while doing most 
of her CIAR work from Victoria. 
She begins the new job on May 1. 

“It’s an opportunity to learn 
about complex interdisciplinary 
problems that I’m currently not 
well-versed in, so it’s a tremendous 
learning opportunity for me,” 
she says. “And, of course, I’ll be 
helping to shape the research 
agenda of Canada. It should be a 
very interesting three years.” 



Clearihue Building 


DID YOU KNOW that the A-wing of the Clearihue Building, named in Judge Joseph Clearihue's honour, was the 
first new building constructed on the Gordon Head campus, in 1962? 

Joseph Clearihue (1887-1976) was one of the first students enrolled at Victoria College, in 1903. He was an honorary 
president of the Alumni Association, and UVic's first chancellor and board of governors chair. Clearihue was a 1914-18 
war veteran, a Victoria City alderman, a member of the provincial legislature, and a Rhodes scholar. 

In 1962, at the age of 75, Clearihue retired from his position as county court judge and went public with a 
campaign to make Victoria College a university. The local newspapers, aware of the financial and political obstacles, 
termed the cause "Clearihue's gamble." 

New wings were added to the Clearihue Building in 1971, 1976 and 1979. Today it houses UVic's humanities 
departments (English, philosophy, languages, linguistics, Greek & Roman studies, medieval studies, Slavonic studies, 
history, women's studies. Pacific and Asian studies) and the department of mathematics and statistics. 

Pictured above are graduates outside Clearihue in 1983. 
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Stories by Heather McCloy 



'I could never have learned 
this in a classroom" 


After two solid months of preparation, 
which included fundraising, marketing, co¬ 
ordinating volunteers, activities and food, 
all Vincents hard work came to fruition in 
three hours on a sunny Australian summer 
afternoon. “It was an emotional day,” says 
Vincent, who has since returned to UVIc 
and graduates this fall. “To see months of 
preparation come alive and to see how happy 
the kids were, wiped away any doubts I may 
have had about being there.” 

Planning the carnival has inspired 
Vincent to consider a career in community 
event planning. It would make good use of 
years of experience planning conferences 


THE MOMENT Natalie Vincent saw 600 
little faces laughing and smiling as they played 
games and learned about nutrition, she knew 
all her hard work had been worth it. 

Vincent, a fourth-year student in leisure 
service administration, spent last fall on a 
co-op term in Australia. She worked with 
the Ballarat Healthy Community Program, 
co-ordinating a children’s carnival to teach 
proper health, safety and nutrition habits to 
socio-economically disadvantaged families 
in the area. 

The children and their families weren’t 
the only ones with a thing or two to learn 
from the carnival. 


Vincent 


leader, to Dawson Creek, working as an 
activities director for retirement homes and 
hospitals, to Ballarat. 

“Co-op has given me so much 
confidence dealing with people and 
working in an office setting,” says Vincent. 
“I’ve learned things I could never have 
learned in a classroom.” 


and dances in high school and junior 
high. “I never realized how much I loved 
planning an event and seeing it through 
until I worked in Australia. Now, I’d love 
to organize recreational events.” 

Vincents various co-op positions have 
taken her from Victoria, working in a 
retirement home and as a summer camp 


'I've made the best 
connections for my career 


“The routine can get boring, but there 
are so many other priority jobs in between 
that my days are kept varied,” says White, 
who just completed a project comparing 
abalone diets. “Ive also grown to love the 
alone time in such a tranquil place.” 

White graduates this spring with a 
double major in biology and environmental 
studies. She plans to stay on indefinitely 
with the project as a paid intern. “I like 
working in Bamfield because people are so 
friendly and the air is so clean,” says White, 
whose first co-op was in Klemtu, a small 
village on the central coast of B.C. 

“I love this town for the music, the art 
and the number of people running around 


WHEN PENNY WHITE goes to work 
in the morning, she doesn’t have to dress 
up or battle rush hour traffic. She dresses 
warmly, breathes in the fresh ocean air and 
sets off down the trail to work. 

White is a research assistant on an eight- 
month co-op term with the Bamfield Huu- 
ay-aht Abalone Project (BCHAP) in Barkley 
Sound on western Vancouver Island. 

Abalone are single-shelled mollusks 
that play an important role in native 
culture. Their meat is traditionally used 
for food and their shells are used for 
jewelry and decoration. They were over¬ 
harvested after scuba gear was invented 
because it allowed divers to gather many 
at a time. Abalone harvesting has been 
banned since 1990. 

The BCHAP team hopes to help 
replenish the wild abalone population, 
put commercially harvested pinto abalone 
back into the world markets, and be a 
financially self-sustaining hatchery within 
the next three to five years. 

White has learned many valuable skills 
in Bamfield, including hatchery operation, 
water quality monitoring and diatom 
farming. Her days consist of preparing 
food for the abalone and rinsing their tanks 
before refilling them with water. 


Lott, in Africa 


'It was a privilege to make 
a contribution" 


the 1994 genocide in Rwanda, in which doesn’t 
an estimated 800,000 Tutsis and moderate to worl 
Hutus were slaughtered. a non- 

“It was a privilege to make a contribution somehc 
to the work of the tribunal. For all its Alth 
problems, it’s still an attempt at a viable Ottawa 
rule-of-law alternative to might makes her job 
right’ politics. That approach needs to be loved tl 
on the table,” says Lott, who had hoped to to mak 
work in the office of the prosecutor (OTP), “Th 

but had been switched to judges’ chambers about t 
at the last minute. says. V 

OTP interns split their time between seasons 
the courtroom and the library, observing travelle 
court proceedings and researching for the clients 
prosecution. Chambers interns summarize “Iw 
hundreds of pages of witness testimony into a happie: 

condensed format and draft trial decisions. first ye 
The experience had a powerful impact whethe 
on Lott’s perceptions of violence. “I’ll live helped 
my entire life and never understand what touch t 
happened in Rwanda. It was hard to hear social c 


White 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 




10% UVic 

Student 

discount 

Best home-made 
trail mixes in 
the city 



And the beat goes on 

A pair of UVic researchers pushes the boundaries 
of music and science 


3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 
forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 


477-6811 


- e® 

Locally Owned and Operated 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
CD H Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


10% Student 
Saver Discount 
now available 
Monday to 
Thursday 

(excluding select items) 

FREE DELIVERY 


Now Two 
Great Locations! 


Cadboro Bay 

PEOPLES PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Greeting Cards & Gifts 
Film & Photo Developing 
Photocopying & Fax 
Post Office 

477-2131 

3825 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Mon-Sat 9am-6pm, Sun 12-5pm 


PEOPLES 

PHARMACY 

Ok MfMl 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Film & Photo Developing 
Personal Care Products 
Cosmetics 

721-3400 

UVic Student Union Building 

Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 


UVic student extended medical cards accepted at both locations 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet $Q9s 
Brunch ^ 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 
Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 


Jeremy Donaldson 


Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

• ICBC cases on percentage 

• Wills & Estates 

• Real Estate Conveyancing 

• Mortgages 

• Divorce & Family 


stratoliner@shaw.ca 2558 Sinclair Road Victoria BC 250-721-5759 


by Margaret Milne 


A 



u Mk lot of people have the 
misconception that you 
,can be either an artist 
or a scientist, but not both,” says 
Dr. Andy Schloss. “That’s just not 
true.” 

Schloss should know. The 
music professor and his long¬ 
time collaborator, Dr. Peter 
Driessen (electrical and computer 
engineering) have recently received 
a landmark grant from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Council 
of Canada and the Canadian Coun¬ 
cil for the Arts to investigate the 
fusion of art and science. Using the 
science of gesture recognition and 
the art of sound mapping, they’re 
out to explore the future of musical 
instruments. 

At the heart of the project is the 
radio drum. Created at Bell Labs in 
the 1980s, the instrument consists 
of two conventional-looking 
drumsticks and a flat foam-covered 
pad. When it’s connected to a 
computer, moving the sticks above 
the pad generates sound. 

“The radio drum is like a three- 
dimensional computer mouse,” 
explains Driessen. “It senses 
position in space.” This is done 
through small radio transmitters 
embedded in the drumsticks. The 
pad is equipped with four antennae, 
one in each corner, to receive the 
signals coming from the sticks. 

“The antennae compare 
the strength of the signals to 
determine the position of the 
sticks,” says Driessen. “We translate 
the motion of the performer into 
electrical signals.” 

Those electrical signals are then 
mapped to sounds by a computer. 
Exactly what sounds depends on the 
details of how Schloss and Driessen 
have programmed the instrument. 

Schloss has had great success 
with the radio drum, performing 
across Europe and North America 
since 1988. Now the pair want to 
improve things. “We want to make 
the radio drum more sensitive,” 
says Driessen. “There needs to be 
enough of a challenge that you can 
become a virtuoso.” 

When an instrument is too 
simple, Driessen explains, there’s 
no room for an artist’s musicianship 
to shine. That’s why there’s no such 


thing as a kazoo virtuoso. 

In this work, Schloss and Driessen 
are exploring the deeper question of 
what makes a musical instrument 
musical. “In acoustic instruments, 
gesture and sound generation are 
linked,” Schloss explains. “The 
power of using computers is that 
anything can happen from any 
gesture. But this is also the problem,” 
he adds, “anything can happen from 
any gesture!” 

In addition to making the radio 
drum more sensitive, they plan on 
aligning its sounds more closely 
to those of traditional acoustic 
instruments. “My reference is 
always real acoustic instruments,” 
says Schloss. “These are the best 
instruments. I have no interest 
in making cheap imitations of 
acoustic instruments; they are 
my inspiration when forging new 
musical territory.” 

In the end, any instrument— 



acoustic, electric, or something 
in between—is meant to be 
performed. “The Internet may 
kill the record companies,” says 
Schloss. “It may get to the point 
where you can’t sell recordings. But 
you can always sell performances.” 
Schloss and Driessen are committed 
to creating music and instruments 
that can be performed and enjoyed. 
“We’re trying to keep music alive,” 
says Schloss. 

The gesture recognition tech¬ 
nology used in the radio drum 
also has many applications beyond 
the field of music. For example, 
Driessen and Schloss are working 
with UVic psychologist Dr. Janet 
Bavelas, who studies the gestures 
people make while talking. By using 
gesture recognition techniques like 
those in the radio drum, they 
can measure gestures with great 
precision as they’re being made. 

They’re also starting a project 
with Queen Alexandra Centre for 
Children’s Health to work with 
patients who have a very hard time 
knowing where their bodies are in 
space (called proprioception). If, for 
example, they hold their arms out, 
they can’t tell if their hands are at 
the same height. 

Schloss and Driessen plan 
to set the drum to play 
different pitches for 
different heights of 
the sticks and ask the 
patients to raise the 
sticks. When the 
sounds from 
both sticks 
match, the 
patients will 
know they’ve 
moved their 
arms to the same 
height. They hope 
that this audio feedback 
will help the patients train 
themselves to have a better 
sense of their body position. 


Hannah Hickey wrote this story as 
a participant in the SPARK program 
(Students Promoting Awareness of 
Research Knowledge), funded by UVic, 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council, and the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council. 
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More than pretty greenery 

Students take a closer look at our relationship with plants 


by Joy Poliquin 


Turner 


Course 




“All of us, no matter where 
our heritage or our roots are, 
have in our own history a deep 
relationship with plants.” 


D r. Nancy Turner likes to 
take forest walks with her 
class. Not to calm their 
nerves around exam time, not for 
exercise, but because the forests 
around UVic double as the best 
classroom ever. 

Turner offers students in 
Environmental Studies 416: 
Ethnobotany a new glimpse at 
their natural environment. Their 
campus walks let them stop and 
smell the flowers, to see just how 
valuable local vegetation is. 

“I try and give students the 
understanding right off the bat 
that all of us, no matter where 
our heritage or our roots are, 
have in our own history a deep 
relationship with plants,” says 
Turner. “That’s what this course 
is about—learning how we all 
have important knowledge about 
the way that plants are used for 
food, material, medicine or 
ceremony.” 

The fall course delves into how 
local indigenous people use plants, 
as well as the cultural uses of plants 
around the world. Turner also 


teaches the ethical issues around 
knowledge, as well as topics like 
food, materials, medicine and 
plants, ceremonies, and language 
and classification. 

Guest speakers give lectures 
about native plant history, and 
the way plant remains can help 
archaeologists understand how 
people once lived. “I place a strong 
importance on participatory 
and experiential learning,” says 
Turner. “Learning is one thing, 
but putting that knowledge to 
use is another.” This outlook is 
evident in both the class projects 
and excursions. 

Students are asked to create 
an object with traditional plant 
material for a project, and seem 
to enjoy the process. 

“They make everything from 
fish lures to fire-making regalia, 
baskets or paper, you name it,” says 
Turner. “Almost all of them come 
away with the realization that it’s 
not simple to make something. It 
takes a lot of knowledge and skill, 
and they develop a great respect 
for the knowledge system that 
supports creating something with 
their hands.” 


Turner doesn’t stop there 
with her focus on this hands- 
on approach to learning. Each 
October she takes her class on an 
excursion to Sandcut Beach. 

“We spend the day there, make 
instruments out of kelp, and in the 
past we’ve barbecued salmon on 
the beach with our First Nations 
students. Then we make a big 
pot of wild tea, using spruce and 
licorice fern and blackberry leaves 
and nettle, and hang out while the 
food is cooking.” 

The food is prepared by pit 
cooking, a traditional cooking 
method used all over the world. 
It involves digging a hole in the 
ground, heating dense rocks until 
they’re glowing hot, putting the 
rocks in the pit, and covering 
them with specific vegetation. 
Next, Turner and her students 
put food like potatoes, garlic, 
beets and taro, cover the food 
with fern fronds, a tarp and sand, 
and let it cook for hours. 

“It’s really fun and very 
participatory, plus it has a lot of 
importance for peoples’ survival,” 
says Turner. “And that’s what the 
course is all about.” 


e s 


So you want to buy a Zamboni! 

UVic's purchasing staff literally keeps the university in business 


Need to buy a new computer for your 
office? Low on paper for your photocopier? 
How about 73 km of fibre optic cable? Or a 
Zamboni? Who do you call? 

Purchasing services, that’s who. 

The services this department provides 
quite literally help the university stay in 
business. From the lowliest stapler to a new 
piece of expensive research equipment, the 
staff in the purchasing department are in 
charge of buying—or helping you buy—the 
wide range of products or services needed by 
the university. 

“Our role and reason for being is to 
ensure UVic gets the best value for the goods 
and services it acquires,” says Ken Babich, 
manager of purchasing services. “We look at 
all elements of cost—price, product, supplier 
reliability, delivery and service—and keep the 
best interests of the university in mind.” 

This involves reviewing requests for 
compliance to policy, finding the most 
competitive and competent supplier, crafting 


the appropriate contracts, and ensuring 
that merchandise gets to the university in 
one piece. It also means making sure the 
merchandise works once it gets here. 

Babich and his team are also in charge 
of acquiring services. For example, if a 
department needs marketing or layout 
services, purchasing assists and ensures 
that everything is done in accordance with 
acceptable purchasing practices. 

The process can be intimidating to some, 
but the purchasing department is working to 
improve communication with users at the 
university. “The rules and paperwork are 
not always clear to people who are buying 
items through us,” admits Babich. “We’ll be 
holding workshops in the next few months 
to help users better understand purchasing 
requirements. We want people to know that 
we’re here to help and provide a service.” 

Part of this service is helping to reduce the 
paperwork that the purchasing process requires. 
The creation of UVic’s e-procurement Web 


site at www2.acct.uvic.ca/uvicprocurement/ 
login.asp allows staff and faculty to sign in 
and order items online from pre-selected 
merchants. 

“Using the portal means a substantial 
discount and lets you order and pay online, so 
you never have to touch a piece of paper. From 
an environmental and efficiency perspective, 
it’s top-notch.” 

In fact, the site has been so successful that 
purchasing has developed an e-student 
site so that students can buy school 
supplies online at discount prices 
from merchants such as Monk 
and Corporate Express. It 
should be online soon. 

“We’re the only ones in 
Canada who are doing this,” 
says Babich. “It’s one of the 
many projects we’re working 
on to improve the way UVic 
does business.” 

Babich 
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We do. We’re TELUS. Change is at the heart of who 
we are, and what we do for our customers. That’s why 
we are reinventing ourselves for the future. A future 
where data, voice, wireless and the Internet converge 
to take you places you’ve never been. Welcome to the 
new TELUS.telus.com 


^TTELUS* 

the future is friendly® 



Tickets are limited - it you wait you 'll be too late. 


Tickets: $25 on sale now at the McPherson Box Office 
386-6121, in person at the School of Music 
at the University of Victoria 721-7903, or at the door. 


Proceeds to benefit the new 
Ian McOougall Jazz Scholarship 
for music students at the University of Victoria. 


Looking for a retirement plan 

that suits your needs? 


SOLGUARD knows that each client has different needs. 
Since 1974 we have been creating Retirement Plans 
tailored to your individual needs. 

We are well versed in the options available under the 
University of Victoria Pension Plan. 

Please contact our office for our free booklet 
A Guide to RRIFs and Annuities . 





W.A. (Tony) Southwell, 
CIM, R.F.P., CFP 


Mark Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 

mgouws@solguard.bc.ca 


PEAK 


INVESTMENT 
SERVICES ,NC 


www.solguard.com 

#402 - 645 FORT STREET VICTORIA BC V8W 1G2 TEL (250) 385-3636 


RRIFS • ANNUITIES • INVESTMENT FUNDS • LIFE INSURANCE • RRSPS 

Building better retirement incomes... since 1974 www.solguard.com 



Every tree is sacred 

In response to Nigel Livingstons letter in The Ring (March 20), 

I wish it were true that “no one on campus likes to see trees cut 
down.” If that were true there wouldn’t be plans to build on top of 
the seedlings in the Cunningham clearcut. 

Every tree is sacred. If I were a bird or a squirrel, and someone 
were going to bulldoze my home, I wouldn’t consider that it’s 
only one home and I can just find another. I wouldn’t think that 
it’s not a complete ecosystem and therefore not really all that 
important. Every living creature deserves a home, and I support 
the heroic tree-climbers who daily protect the homes of the birds 
and squirrels. 

What’s happening around the Cunningham Woods issue 
is a microcosm of the ways all of B.C.’s wilderness is being 
mismanaged. Small groups of elite and primarily self-interested 
individuals are meeting, without much community consultation, 
and deciding how to proceed. The wilderness is not valued for its 
intrinsic value, it’s viewed as a resource that humans have a right 
to exploit, and decisions for its future are reached in an entirely 
undemocratic manner. 

What’s happening in Cunningham Woods is that students 
are getting out of the classrooms and into the forest. They’re 
gaining confidence in their tree-climbing experience and their 
philosophical convictions. They’ll be physically, emotionally, 
and intellectually prepared to directly challenge the corporate 
onslaught that will descend on the province if the “working forest” 
proposal is approved. 

When there’s only one tree left in B.C., then will it be 
important enough to try and save? 

Janine Bandcroft, UVic alumna 

Building on parking lots 
"misguided" 

Well done, Nigel [Livingston]! (Letters, March 20). I likewise do 
not rule out cutting trees when we need to. In fact, I would rather 
see some nicely planted shrubs and beds of flowers or even lawn 
than some of the scrub around here which we call “woods.” 

When I first came to UVic in 72, the campus was a less 
beautiful place, though maybe it had more “woods.” However, 
there weren’t many trees in the centre. Most of the gentle hills and 
trees have been planted, and I for one like them better than the 
scrub round the edge. 

I think the board is totally misguided to start putting buildings 
on lawn and parking lots. Parking is not going to go away. Not 
enough spots on campus only makes students annoyed and late 
for class, and residents irritated because streets then become lots. I 
would make traffic flow easier, not harder. Why not build an exit 
to Lot 1 off Cedar Hill Cross Road (the right of way is already 
there), then much of the traffic in lots A, B, and 1 would not have 
to make a lap of the Ring Road and dodge pedestrians to get out! 

By the way, I trust the parking budget will be reimbursed for 
the cost of any spots that it has paid for when the lot gets built on. 
One of the reasons for increasing the cost of parking over the years 
has been to totally pay for the cost of putting in a parking spot. 

If a spot is stolen back, then that cost must be re-credited to the 
fund. 

Dr. Reg Mitchell chemistry 


New dairy deal 
"a great fit for UVic" 


UVic will save nearly five per 
cent on all its dairy products and 
get financial support for student 
programs, thanks to a new deal 
with Dairyland. 

The strategic alliance, which 
saves UVic about $15,000 a year 
on a $300,000 tab for dairy 
products sold through UVic food 
services, is good for three years with 
two optional one-year extensions. 
Dairyland has been UVic’s exclusive 
supplier of dairy products for the 
last five years. When the contract 
expired, proposals for a strategic 
alliance were put out for com¬ 
petitive bids. 

As part of this deal, Dairyland 
will support a new student 
scholarship and provide funding 
to the UVSS and its student food 


bank. In addition, Dairyland 
will support the UVic Chamber 
Singers overseas concert tour, and 
promote and support Vikes athletics 
programs. 

In all, 82 per cent of funding will 
go directly to student initiatives and 
organizations, with an additional 
18 per cent supporting university 
events. 

“Dairyland’s proposal is a 
great fit for UVic,” says Diane 
Lloyd, manager of business and 
corporate relations. “It reduces our 
operating costs and supports UVic’s 
fundraising objectives.” 

UVic currently benefits from 
18 strategic alliances with suppliers 
who have exclusive rights to sell 
certain products and services to the 
university. 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF EVENTS, SEE WWW.UVIC.CA/EVENTS 


At the Galleries 

www. maltwood. uvic. ca 
Info: 721-8298 

Encountering Islam (until 
May 7). Featuring historic 
pieces from Maltwood’s 
permanent collection and 
work from contemporary 
artists. Maltwood Museum. 
721-8298 


Thursday, April 3 

Lansdowne Lecture 2:30 p.m. Pheno¬ 
menal Concepts and the Explanatory 
Gap. Dr. David Chalmers, Univ. 
of Arizona. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110.721-7512 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. Uncer¬ 
tainty, Isotropy and Optimality in 
Design. Jorge Angeles, McGill Univ. 
Human & Social Dev’t Bldg., room 
A240. 721-8696 


Friday, April 4 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. School of 
music percussion students. Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall, MacLaurin 
Bldg., room B125. Admission by 
donation. 721-7903 

Lansdowne Lecture 2:30 p.m. What 
is a Neural Correlate of Consciousness? 
Dr. David Chalmers, Univ. of 
Arizona. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-7512 

Public Administration Seminar 4 

p.m. The Public Policy Marketplace. 
Glen Milne, Carleton Univ. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl 12. 721-8056 


Mean to Chinese Students? Zhang 
Chong, Nanjing Univ., China. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 110.721-7253 

Lansdowne Lecture 2:30 p.m. Who 
Was the Industrial Scientist?Views 
from Academic Social Science and the 
Shop Floor in 20th-Century America. 
Steven Shapin, Univ. of Calif., San 
Diego. Clearihue Bldg., room A206. 
721-7381 


Wednesday, April 9 

Lansdowne Lecture 12 p.m. Female 
Impersonators as Parmenon's Hogs. 
Shen Lin, Central Academy of 
Drama, Beijing. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-7253 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. The 
Moral Equivalence of the Scientist: 
The History of an Idea. Steven Shapin, 
Univ. of Calif., San Diego. Strong 
Bldg., room C122. 721-7381 

Healthcare Forum 7-9 p.m. Homecare: 
RomanoWy and Beyond. Mary Ellen 
Purkis, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-6462 

Thursday, April 10 

Lansdowne Lecture 1 p.m. Visions of 
the Future: Uncertainty and Credibility 
in the World of High- Tech and Venture 
Capital. Steven Shapin, Univ. 
California, San Diego. Clearihue 
Bldg., room B215. 721-7381 

President's Distinguished Lecture 8 

p.m. Opening Pandora's Box: Human 
Cloning and Stem Cell Research. Dr. 
Patricia Baird, UBC. David Lam 
Auditorium, MacLaurin Bldg., 
room A144. 721-7005 


Conference Film Screening 8 p.m. 
A Dream in Hanoi. Subtides. Post¬ 
screening discussion with Lorelle 
Browning and Allan Naus. Lecture 
Theatre, Victoria Conference Centre. 
721-7235 


Saturday, April 12 

Conference Film Screening 7:15 
p.m. The Maori Merchant of Venice. 
Subtitles. Don Selwyn, director. 
Lecture Theatre, Victoria Conference 
Centre. 721-7235 

Conference Music Concert 8 p.m. 

The Willow Song: Songs of Mirth and 
Melancholy from Shakespeare's England. 
Tenor Alan Bennett and Nigel North, 
lute. Lecture Theatre, Victoria Con¬ 
ference Centre. 721-7235 


Sunday, April 13 

Garden Tour 1-4 p.m. Finnerty 
Gardens Tour & Reception. Hosted 
by Finnerty Garden Friends and 
UVic Alumni Association. Finnerty 
Gardens & University Club, UVic. 
721-7014 or 721-6000 


Tuesday, April 15 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. 

“Supersizing” Physical Activity: The 
Role of School Physical Education as 
an Agent of Change. Dr. Thomas 
Templin, Purdue Univ. Strong 
Bldg., room C108. 721-7759 

Wednesday, April 16 

Wine & Cheese Reception 4-7 p.m. 
Celebrating the '60s. Faculty and 
librarians celebrate 40 years of UVic 
history. Hosted by the UVic Faculty 
Assn. Univ. Club. 721-7939 


Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. The 
Puzzle of Consciousness. Dr. David 
Chalmers, Univ. of Arizona. Centre 
for Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
721-7512 

Armed With Understanding Lecture 
Series 7 p.m. The Vanishing Country: 
Is It Too Late to Save Canada? 
Mel Hurtig, author. David Lam 
Auditorium, MacLaurin Bldg., room 
A144. 721-8367 


Saturday, April 5 

School of Music 8 p.m. UVic 
Chorus and Orchestra. Janos Sandor, 
conductor. Univ. Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium, $12/8. 721-7903 


Monday, April 7 

Graduate Readings 7:30 p.m. 
UVic Graduating Writers Evening. 
Eight students read their poetry 
and prose. Belfry Theatre, 1291 
Gladstone Ave. 721-7314 


Tuesday, April 8 

Lansdowne Lecture 12 p.m. The 

Relevance of Shakespeare: Cross Time 
and Culture-What Does Shakespeare 


ram 

ss 
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Housesitter 

Mature female accepted into UVic post¬ 
degree education program looking for 
short-term housesitting June to mid- 
August. Call Michele @ 250-765-2128 
or wolfe_michele@hotmail.com 
Excellent references. 

Classified ad rates are $20 for up 
to 25 words and $1 for each addi¬ 
tional word. To place a classified 
ad, or for more information, call 
721-7636. 


Friday, April 11 

Conference Lecture 11 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. Paper Session: Shakespeare 
Across the Pacific. Ruru Li, Univ. of 
Leeds. Lecture Theatre, Victoria 
Conference Centre. 721-7235 

Conference Music Concert 6-7 p.m. 

UVic Chamber Singers Concert: 
Shakespeare and Choral Music. 
Bruce Moore, conductor. Crystal 
Ballroom, Fairmont Empress Hotel. 
$10. 721-7909 


Saturday, May 3 

Nursing Conference 8:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. A Celebration of Nursing and 
Research: The Leadership Connection. 
Keynote: Lynn Stevenson, B.C. 
Cancer Agency. Human & Social 
Development Bldg., A-Wing Foyer. 
$50/25. 721-7957 


Sunday, May 4 

Plant Sale 10 a.m.-l p.m. UVic 
Plant Sale. Proceeds support 
Finnerty Gardens. McKinnon Gym. 

721-7014 


RING PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 
SPRING-SUMMER 2003 

Calendar items should be sent to UVic communications (Sedgewick Cl49, 
fax 721-8955, e-mail ucom@uvic.ca) or entered into the online calendar 
(www. uvic.ca/events) by no later than 4 p.m. on the Wednesday of the week 
prior to publication. Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. For 
more information, call 721-7636. 

PUBLICATION DATE COPY DEADLINE 

May 8. April 30 

June 3. May 23 

July 17.July 9 


Lawyer & Notary Public 

* Ask about alternatives to costly litigation * 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north ofFeltham Rd.) 

Real Estate - Purchase/Sale/Mortgage 
Estate Litigation 

Wills & Estate Probate/Administration 
Power of Attorney/Representation 
Family Law - Divorce & Separation 
General Legal Advice & Referral 

Bob Reimer 721-2441 




Leong 

Fine arts students 
strut their stuff 


Steel I-Ching paintings, plexiglas- 
and-fabric sculptures, and wood 
cuts depicting the Buddhist 
monkey king are just some of 
the works that will be on display 
at the “55” exhibit, hosted by the 
UVic visual arts graduating class, 
April 16-30, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. in 
the Visual Arts Building. 

Exhibitor Rick Leong is using 
his art to explore Canadian 
heritage, culture and history. 
“I’m interested in how we tend 
to reach back into our cultural 
and ethnic history, no matter 
how many generations may have 
gone by since we immigrated 
to Canada,” says Leong. This 
philosophy is evident in Leong s 


“Sun Series”—based on the 
Buddhist tale of the monkey 
king—which incorporates every¬ 
day modern struggles into the 
tale. 

Tyrone Castelanellis brighdy 
coloured abstracts are also 
featured in the show. “I’m 
interested in space, colour, and 
how to create depth on straight 
surfaces. Everyone who views my 
paintings sees something different 
in them, and I like that.” 

In all, 52 fine arts students will 
be showing their work during the 
exhibit, which includes a gala 
opening on Thursday, April 24, 
from 7 p.m.-l a.m. Admission 
is free. 
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HOME OF VICTORIA’S BIGGEST PINT 

Mondays • 2-for-l fish ’n’ chips 
Tuesdays • 2-for-l meat pies 
Friday & Saturday nights • Live music 
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Education prof uses rural 
past to find her future 


by Joy Poliquin 


W hen Dr. Blythe Shepard 
first came to UVic as 
a master’s student, 
she intended to stay for a year. 
After that, the plan was to return 
to the Interior tif B.C., where 
she was an elementary school 
teacher. 

Six years later, she’s completed 
her PhD in educational psy¬ 
chology—and is the assistant 
professor for courses she took 
as a student only a few years 
ago. “I haven’t really stopped,” 
says Shepard. “The further I 
researched, the more I knew I 
wanted to continue.” 

Shepard was particularly inter¬ 
ested in investigating the experiences 
of rural youth, a group on which 
very little research had been based. 
“That was my background,” she 


says. “I was a rural kid, I raised my 
children in a rural community, and I 
taught in rural schools, so it all made 
sense.” 

This interest was further fueled 
when Shepard began a practicum 
at counselling services on 
campus. She noticed there were 
a number of rural youths coming 
in because they felt lonely and 
disconnected. 

“I realized that leaving their 
communities to come to a 
university environment can be 
a real challenge for them,” says 
Shepard. So, over the course of 
her graduate work, she focused 
her research on young people, 
their hopes and fears for the 
future. 

Shepard’s doctoral work 
examined the career planning and 
development of young women 


living in rural communities. She 
looked at how the identities of 
these women are shaped by their 
communities. 

On top of her research, 
Shepard is teaching a variety of 
graduate courses, and is working 
on several community and UVic- 
related projects. She’s a research 
associate for the Coasts Under 
Stress project, looking at the 
impact of restructuring on the 
health of coastal youth. She’s also 
involved with the centre for youth 
and society. 

Although this combination 
makes for a hectic schedule, 
Shepard is enjoying every aspect. 
“This year has been about shifting 
out of student mode and into 
assistant professor mode. It’s just 
been incredible.” 

Shepard ► 




Linguistics prof teaches 
from experience 


by Joy Poliquin 


W hen Dr. HosseinNassaji 
learned English, he 
gained more than a new 
language — he found a career. The 
professor of applied linguistics is 
now intent on developing better 
practices in the education of 
English as a second language 
(ESL) and English as a foreign 
language (EFL). 

“I was a second-language 
learner myself, and I was always 
interested in teaching,” he says, 
“but I wanted to take it a step 
further, to look at the way English 
is taught and find ways to make it 
easier to learn.” 

For the past 12 years, Nassaji 
has been researching just that. He 
taught ESL and EFL to students 
in Canada, Iran and Turkey 
before embarking on his master’s 
thesis. For this, he researched the 


difference between visual and 
auditory modes of presentation 
in vocabulary acquisition by 
students learning English as a 
second language. 

“I wanted to understand how 
we learn words when we see them 
and when we hear them, and 
how this affects short and long¬ 
term learning,” he says. Since 
then, Nassaji has shifted focus, 
and is now examining the role 
of interaction between students 
and teachers, and students and 
students, in second-language 
learning. 

“I’m looking at how collabora¬ 
tion between students and teachers 
can contribute to second-language 
acquisition,” he says. “I’m making 
progress, but language learning is 
such a complex problem that I can’t 
solve the puzzle alone. Eventually, 


we hope to understand how people 
learn second languages, and when 
we know that, we’ll be able to teach 
it better.” 

Nassaji’s research involves 
observation of classroom dynamics, 
resources, and learning styles. His 
discoveries have been published in 
various applied linguistics journals. 
Most notably, he and Dr. Gordon 
Wells of the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, were awarded the 2001 
Modern Language Association 
Mildenberger Prize, for their paper 
on how meaning is constructed 
through interaction and negotiation 
in multicultural classrooms. 

For the moment, Nassaji 
is looking to the future. “The 
more research I do, the more 
I understand a piece of the 
puzzle,” he says, “and that’s very 
motivating.” 


◄ Nassaji 


Epidemiologist studies causes 
and care of strokes 


by Maria Lironi 


S troke is the third leading 
cause of death in B.C. 
However, there’s been 
much less health research on 
strokes than on heart disease. 
UVic health information sciences 
professor Dr. Malcolm Maclure 
aims to change that. 

“One of the things I want to 
study is stroke triggers, that is, 
were you doing anything unusual 
on the day of your stroke,” says 
Maclure. “Perhaps the stroke 
was triggered by exertion, anger, 
or unusually heavy drinking. I 
also want to work with general 


practitioners to improve the 
detection and treatment of mild 
strokes, called TIAs (transient 
ischaemic attacks).” 

Maclure is the winner of a 
Michael Smith Foundation for 
Health Research Distinguished 
Scholar Award, which will fund 
his research for the next five 
years. 

“The foundation aims to 
increase the number of health 
services researchers in the 
province,” says Maclure, who 
spent the last 10 years bridging 
research and policy in his job as 
senior health care epidemiologist 
at the B.C. Ministry of Health. 


He’s now working on raising 
additional research funds and 
building a research team to study 
strokes and related drug policies. 

“A good drug insurance policy 
is important for stroke prevention 
and care,” he says, “because some 
drugs that reduce the risk of stroke 
are very costly.” 

Maclure holds degrees from 
Oxford and Harvard. He taught 
at Harvard for 15 years before 
his 10-year tenure with the 
government. Maclure has been a 
faculty member in the department 
of health information sciences 
since last spring. 

Maclure ► 
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